CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

leaders, and the proposal laid before the ensuing conference was indeed
Dominion status. Mr de Valera refused the proposal as framed, and
submitted a counter-proposal. The British Government's draft reply
was aggressive, but it was seen by the King and on his advice redrafted
in a much more conciliatory tone. This new draft, which was approved
by the Cabinet, was the prelude to final and successful negotiations
which led to the establishment of the Irish Free State.1

The experience of George V suggests that there is some danger in
the free use of the Sovereign's name and personality, for it may result
in the association of the monarch with a party policy. In the Home
Rule dispute of 1912-14 one party urged the King to assent to the Bill
and the other wanted him to refuse assent. In the ridiculous speech
made by Sir Arthur Paget at the Curragh in 1914 he said that his
instructions were cthe direct orders of the Sovereign' and not merely
the commands of * those dirty swine, the politicians'; in fact, however,
the King learned about the incident from the newspapers.2 There was
less danger in Ulster in 1921, because the Government of the United
Kingdom was a coalition: but when the removal of the Indian capital
to Delhi was announced by the King, Mr Austen Chamberlain sug-
gested that it was unconstitutional for an announcement to be made in
this manner, since it was impossible for the Opposition to attack and
defeat the Government on this issue without lowering the King-
Emperor's prestige in India.3

The wide social sympathies which Edward VIII was believed by
many to possess have been alleged to have been the determining factor
in the attitude adopted by the Baldwin Government to the proposal
that the King should marry the present Duchess of Windsor. There is,
of course, no evidence that this was so. On the contrary the attitude of
the Labour Opposition, if nothing else, shows the allegation to be
completely false. The fact that it could be made shows, however, a
general recognition that the monarch need not be a cipher and that he
is in a position to press any views that he may form. The survey given

1 Ibid. pp. 348-62. The text of the King's Speech is on pp. 352-4, and see especially
Major Hardinge's note on p. 359.
z Ibid. p. 238.
3 Sir Austen Chamberlain, Politics from Inside, pp. 409-10.
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